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CHRISTIAN PACIFISTS: A FRAGMENTARY 
CONVERSATION 


F. H. DRINKWATER 
Two priests talking 


Pur: So you see, I think the time has come for Christians to 
refuse war. War has changed, consequently the theology of 
war must undergo development. Now that we've all got the 
H-bomb, a just war is no longer possible, because the evil 
effects will always outweigh the good. The Christian must rise 
to the occasion and refuse any kind of war. 

Juve: Any kind of war? Even ordinary resistance to invasion for 
instance, by ordinary weapons? I fully agree that indiscriminate 
mass-destruction is unjust, and that such weapons are forbidden 
by the natural law, but I can’t see that that means a Christian 
must go totally pacifist. 

Pur: There’s no half-way house now. Even the military will 
tell you that. You go on and on about law and justice, but a 


Christian has got to rise to higher things. Charity, forgiveness, - 


love—that’s Christianity, and it’s never been tried yet. Now it’s 
time for the Christian to teach the power of love—not only 
teach it, but exemplify it. 

Juve: Doesn’t charity presuppose a foundation of justice? I don’t 
know about human ee but keeping the natural law seems to 
me love too, for practical purposes. 

No, it isn’t 

Juns: It’s a good start. If some general is going to kill a million 
women and children at one blow, I can tell him it will be a sin. 

Pup: And he will produce some other priest who tells him it’s 
all right in the circumstances. No, I won’t waste any more 
time discussing how far it is possible to go in war without 
comsnitting sin. The gospel of Christ is not at all concerned 
merely with the avoidance of sin: it is concerned to show the 
ideal life which Christ sets before us in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The way of love instead of the way of force. 

Juve: You mean a Christian today ought to be a pacifist? 

Pump: I don’t care for the word ‘pacifist’, I would rather say 

‘peace-maker’. Overcoming evil by good. Peace is not some- 
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thing negative, it has to be constructed. Blessed are the peace- 


makers. 

Juve: We all agree to that, but— 

Pur: No, you don’t really; so long as you rely on violence, 
you can’t make peace. Once you renounce all violence, then 
you can start active and persistent Bigeye 

Juve: That’s all very well, but to be an active and persistent 
peace-maker, as between the gangster and his victim, one must 
begin by protecting the victim. The weakness of the pacifist 
position is that he leaves the protecting to somebody else and 
then blames them for doing it. If there’s to be any peace- 
making, somebody has to use violence first on the gangster. 

Pur: No, not violence. A certain amount of force perhaps. 
Police-action, if you like. But not violence. 

Juve: What's the difference? 

PuuP: By violence I mean any kind of force that is incompatible 
with loving. Peace-makers have different ideas as to where the 
line should be drawn: a truncheon perhaps, but not a bayonet; 
a revolver perhaps, but not high explosive. One must allow for 
different consciences. 

Jupe: One must allow for the lack of any genuine principle, 
‘Incompatible with loving !’ You couldn’t havea more negative. 
a more meaningless, definition. The hangman can renounce 
violence on such a definition and remain in his job. 

Pup: There is nothing negative about love. 

Juve: No, but it is something spiritual, an inward attitude of the 
will, whereas force is ek rs outward and physical. The 
two are not commensurate. Defining violence that way is like 
— poison as any drink which is offered by an unfriendly 


PuiuiP: Physical force is not the only force: love is a force too. 


_ Juve: Yes, and it’s always needed: but sometimes physical force 


is needed too. 
Pur: The Christian must believe that there is no limit to the 
danger of wall b 
Juve: I’m afraid we’re in er oO owing in mere verbiage, 
the merest wishful rhetoric. What hate boil down + 
practice? Look here, Philip, there’s a young parishioner of 
mine named Rufus. He’s been reading your articles and being 
a generous-minded young man he wants to do whatever our 
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356 BLACKFRIARS 
Lord says. So he’s going to write to you for advice—shall he 
answer the call-up to military service? I told him to join up 
but refuse anything to do with undiscriminating slaughter. 

Puiu: If he writes to me I shall advise him to answer Christ’s 
call instead. | 

Juve: In other words— 

Pur: To refuse military service altogether. To renounce the 
right of self-defence, as becomes a Christian. 

Juve: But it’s not so much the right of self-defence he would be 
renouncing but the duty of defending others. 

Pup: If the others are Christians, they ought not to want to 
be defended by violence. But it doesn’t matter what they want, 
what matters is that he feels the call to bear witness to the power 
of love. Let him bear his witness and suffer his martyrdom. 

Juve: He won't be martyred. He'll get exemption and do well in 
his profession while his rivals are away on their military service. 
At the worst perhaps he’ll do some national service on a farm. 

Puiu: All that is accidental. If many more young men in this 
country refused military service war would soon be a thing of 
the past, like duelling. 

Juve: On the contrary, there would soon be anarchy, and the 
smash-and-grab people all over the world would be doing 
what they like. You pacifists don’t make allowance for —— 
sin, fallen human nature. The world is full of would-be 
gangsters all waiting for their chance, in many cases quite 
impervious to appeals to reason or to examples of forgiving 
love, not to count the far ae numerous stupid ~ gullible 

le always ready to support the ters. Peace will alwa 
to be Sen; will wars 
them police-action if you like—somewhere in the world this 
year, next year and every year to the end of the world. Yes, 
even if we get a world-government. If a Christian says he will 
refuse any part in these, and tries to persuade all other Christians 
to follow him, he is taking up an impossible anti-social an- 
archistic and unchristian position. It is certain that he would 

never get support from the bishops of the Catholic Church. 

Puiu: In fact, you are saying that Jesus Christ was mistaken in 
preaching the new way of love? 

Juve: If he meant what you say he meant, yes, he would have 

been mistaken. But of course he didn’t. 
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Puiu: And yet the way of non-violence in peace-making is 
practical too, far more practical than making war. Only it 
must be uncompromising. The spirit of absolute violence 
can be overcome by the spirit of absolute non-violence. 
Gandhi showed the way. Gandhi proved that our Lord’s 
teaching was practical for a nation as well as for the individual. 

Juve: Steady on! You mustn’t ask me to accept Gandhi as the 
infallible interpreter of scripture! 

Pur: No, but he took the Sermon on the Mount literally, 
which is more than most Catholics do. 

Juve: He was a great man, and his technique of mass non-violence 
may be needed by the world yet. It seemed to succeed because 
the British were basically decent people. But as soon as the 
British had gone, its non-success became evident, and Gandhi 
said that many more Gandhi’s would be needed. I must admit that 
I never cared for the puritanical side of his teaching, nor for his 
custom of blackmailing friends and foes by his hunger strikes. 

Pur: You wouldn’t have liked our Lord’s methods either, I 
expect. So, “Get thee behind me, Satan’. 

Juve: cer let’s get down to the real question. What makes 
you think the Gandhi, or Quaker, or ‘Christian-pacifist’ 
interpretation of our Lord’s teaching is correct? 

Pur: Why, surely, it’s all there in the Sermon on the Mount, 
as well as in our Lord’s whole life and character! 

Juve: Evidently my picture of him is quite different from yours, 
you must come down to details. 

PHILIP: Well, look at the Sermon on the Mount. There we have 
the Christian ideal set before us in the most absolute terms; 
the very essence of the Gospel. Not just a counsel of perfection 
addressed to a few chosen disciples, but the call of the Gospel 
itself, summoning all men to a new way of life. The Kingdom 
of God must be put first, and national institutions and human 
values are all of no account in comparison. Marriage, family 
life, property, courts of law—the Christian may use all these 
natural rights but must be prepared to sacrifice them at an 
moment. We cannot exaggerate the radical renunciation whi 
the Gospel involves; we can never properly ‘belong’ to this 
world again. 

Juve: All this, my dear Philip, is what I take the liberty of calling 
verbiage. Will you get to the point? 
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Pur: I am coming to it. One of the natural human rights is 
self-defence, and clearly our Lord asks us to renounce it. ‘I 
tell you that you should not offer resistance to injury; if a man 
strikes you on the one cheek turn the other’, and so on. I admit 
there’s a deliberate force of paradox in such words which 
warns us not to take them too literally. I grant you that when 
our Lord was struck on the face, in the court of the High 
Priest, he did not turn the other cheek but made a spirited 
protest. Nevertheless these sayings, about non-resistance to 
evil, are meant to present a challenge to all worldly values. 

Juve: More verbiage, Philip! You said we cannot possibly 
exaggerate these radical renunciations, and now you say they 
must not be taken too literally. Remember you are asking my 
young friend Rufus to take them quite literally. Some more 
evidence, please. 

Pur: Well, I suppose our Lord’s central idea is forgiveness. 
‘Forgive and it be forgiven you.’ We advocates of non- 
violence merely want to put his teaching into practice. We 
believe that forgiving love has unlimited influence, even (if it 
were tried) over those you call the gangsters. 

Juve: That’s right ee 4 if by unlimited you mean unknown 
limits. The Christian who takes our Lord’s words seriously 
must love his enemies, pray for them, see the possibilities of 
good in them, understand them instead of merely blaming 
them, refrain from revenge, be ready to meet them half-way 
as soon as they change their heart, be as friendly as possible 
towards them, be on their side (as it were) against their worst 
self. This is love, but love does not mean that we should stand 
aside while those we love commit injustice against others we 
love. To hate the sin and to love the sinner is part of the A.B.C 
of Christianity. No doubt it is difficult, but a Christian police- 
man can love the gangster even while he hits him over the 
head with his truncheon, and the Christian soldier will pray 
for the enemy he is shooting, or even if need be, bayoneting. 
Charity is higher than justice, but it has to be built on justice, 
not injustice. 

Puiu: I just don’t see how you can be said to love somebody you 
are bayoneting. If that isn’t verbiage, what is? 

Juve: A bayonet is only a sword stuck on a rifle. I suppose one 

can use a bayonet without following all the suggestions in the 
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sergeant’s handbook. Didn’t our Lord say something after 
the Last Supper about buying a sword? Another paradox of 
course. But it doesn’t indicate any special horror of swords or 
bayonets. 

Puiuip: It was no paradox later on when he told Peter: ‘Put u 
the sword into its sheath, for those who take the sword will 
perish by the sword’. Surely this was a momentous saying. In 
those words he was teaching, nay commanding, the full 
doctrine of non-resistance; or rather of non-violent resistance. 

Juve: I absolutely agree, but to whom was he speaking? Not to 
the State, but to the Church, to the Apostles. The question in 
Gethsemane was whether the Church, as such, should resist 
persecution by force, and our Lord said decisively, No. If 
force offered a true solution for the Church, God would provide 
more than twelve divisions of angels, enough to overwhelm 
any Roman army; but the Church must always win its victory 
through love and persuasion and sacrifice and martyrdom. Is 
not this also the true key to the other utterances of our Lord 
about non-violence as a method of love? We must not fight 
for religion, either to spread it or to save it; we must fight 
(when we must fight) for justice and freedom as demanded by 
the natural law. 

Puiuie: No, I can’t agree. For our Lord there was no such thin 
as a just war. He definitely refused to encourage the Jewish 
resistance movement against Rome, though in itself it was a 
just enough cause. 

Juve: That’s true, but do you think he discouraged it because 
he disapproved of all war? Or wasn’t it rather because he 
disapproved of the Jewish dream of world-power and fore- 
saw its inevitable failure? The only practical war-question was 
whether the Jews should rise against Rome. Our Lord gave no 
encouragement to this, and when challenged in the last days 
of his life he answered in favour of paying tribute to Caesar. 
If he was what people now call a Christian-pacifist, he certainly 

_ did not make his meaning clear to the public mind, or else he 
could hardly have been put to death, as he was, on a charge of 

sedition against Caesar. The charge was false, as Pilate saw, 

but it was not incredibly false, as it would have been if it had 
been common knowledge that his teaching was ‘pacifist’. 

We might easily imagine that if he had been born in other 
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circumstances at a different period of history, our Lord might 
have willingly fought, as Socrates did, in defence of freedom 
and justice for mankind. It would be easier to imagine him 
doing that than to imagine him trying to turn ordinary soldiers 
from their duty and allegiance. After all, we know little of our 
Lord’s actual life except in its last few months: it gives us no 
right to feel sure of what the Carpenter of Nazareth would 
have done if (for instance) his village had been raided by 
brigands. I think myself he would have turned out with the 
other men to defend the village. 


Purr: You are blind to the whole lesson of Christ’s life and | 


death, it seems to me. He took on all the powers of this world, 
and vanquished them by non-violence carried to the point of 
death. Thereby he raised up a new power of life, capable of 
transforming the world. The secret of this power still remains 
within the Church: it is her secret, her hidden life. It is in our 
power to learn this secret and to show forth this life upon 
which the Church and the world depend. 
Juve: All very true, but you mustn’t be carried away by your 
generous eloquence into impossible and utopian conclusions. 
My criticism of your position is that you do not make eno 
distinctions. For instance, self-defence is one thing, and the 
defence of justice and humanity is another: you mix them up. 
Again, physical force and spiritual force are two different 
things, oa not two contrary things: and sometimes physical 
force may rightly be at the service of spiritual force. Again, I 
don’t agree with your definition of violence: violence should 
be defined as unjust or unnecessary force: love has nothing 
icular to do with it, except that love would prevent it 
ppening. 

Finally, this idea of semi-commandments, of Christian 
injunctions which are not commands but which all Christians 
are to observe, seems rather odd to me. Doesn’t it 
blur the distinction between commandments and counsels, 
between natural law and ascetical theology? That distinction 
seems to me rather valuable, and likely to grow in importance 
as the Church’s development of doctrine spreads from the 
sphere of faith into that of morals. - 

Pur: Apart from the three ‘Evangelical Counsels’, I suppose 
all our Lord’s advice, suggestions, invitations—call them what 
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you like—are addressed to all Christians surely? About for- 

iving for instance. 

Juve: I would call forgiving one’s enemies part of the natural 
law. It comes under the fifth commandment forbidding ‘anger, 
and still more, hatred and revenge’. That’s the English 
Catechism. 

PuiuiP: But that is the fifth commandment read in the new light 
of Christianity. 

Juve: No, it’s merely the natural law at its highest. Non-Christians 
can rise to it, for instance David acting forgivingly to Saul. 
Of course, Christianity does provide far stronger motives for it, 
not to mention more grace. 


Puiuip: ‘It was said to them of old . . . but J say to you...’. 
You surely can’t deny that our Lord’s invitation is to higher 
standards of conduct for everybody. About forgiving, and every- 
thing else. 

Juve: Maybe, but such invitations are not usually contrary to the 
commandments, even if they seem to go beyond them. Now 
the advice you are going to give to my young friend Rufus, 
it seems to me, tells him to go against the fourth commandment, 
according to which he has the duty of defending his country 
when called upon. 

Pur: Yes, but now his country is telling him to break the fifth 
commandment. 

uDE: So now he and ev else can feel at liberty to break 

J the fourth? Well, Se me a dangerous platy The 
New Testament writers were very careful to avoid giving that 
impression, weren’t they? They didn’t want to be iis as 
anarchists of any kind. Wouldn’t it be more seemly perhaps if 
you, and Rufus, should claim to be acting under a special 
inspiration, as it were; following an exceptional vocation to 
refuse all war, not so much as a moral duty, but as a dramatic 
demonstration to make people think: a sort of sharing in the 
‘prophetic office’ of Christ? 

Pup: Who’s using verbiage now? Why should Rufus make 
sovesentg seam like that when all he wants to do is act 
according to his conscience? 

Juve: Well, I’m not just making it up. It’s a real suggestion put 

forward by one of the writers “a French Dominican sym- 
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362 BLACKFRIARS 
posium lately. You see, there is one great difficulty about your 
idea that the true Christian should refuse all war; the Christian 
Church itself does not agree with that, and never will. 

Puiuir: You have no right to say it never will. The theology of 
war can change with circumstances. 

Juve: Certainly it can, and already has: for instance the older 
doctrine that allowed aggressive war in a just cause, in other 
words war as an ‘instrument of policy’, is quite out of date 
now. The French writer I mentioned hopes that a few Catholic 
pacifists, seeking martyrdom so to speak as an exceptional 
vocation, will be able to turn the whole Church pacifist; I 
think he’s mistaken, yet it is an understandable enterprise. But 
as for you, you are saying that the Church is really pacifist 
already, committed to it by our Lord himself, and that every 
Christian worthy of the name should come out of the armed 
forces at once. 

Pur: You're saying much the same yourself, as far as the 
H-bomb is concerned. 

Juve: But that proviso makes all the difference, dear Philip. 
Indiscriminate warfare has always been ruled out by theology 
and still is. But to go on strike against all war, as you want 
Rufus to do, would be to abandon any effort towards the rule 
of law, and any hope of ordered freedom in the world. It 
would be precisely anarchy. You'll never get Church authority 
to sanction that, or to admit that Jesus Christ taught it. 

Pup: If you’re right, then Rufus and I ought to be disowned 
by the Church, but that is certainly not the case. 

Juve: The point is, with your views, how can you teach the 
fourth commandment properly, or the fifth? 

Pur: I’m not concerned with the commandments so much as 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

June: If you were a parish priest you would have to do something 
about the commandments too. 

Pur: Look here, why can’t you just leave me alone? Can’t we 
just agree to differ? Why must you attack my views like this? 

Juve: Because of young Rufus of course. He has the intelligence 
and conscience to see he’s got to do something about nuclear- 
war. Being young he falls for your idealist patter and easy 


1 The reference is to Lumiére et Vie of July 1958: a special issue, mostly historical, on 
‘Theology and War’. 
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CHRISTIAN PACIFISTS: A FRAGMENTARY CONVERSATION 363 
over-simplifications, and off he goes into the pacifist blind- 
alley, instead of sticking to the practical problem and giving a 
common-sense lead to all his generation. 

Purp: Idealist patter. So that’s all the Sermon on the Mount is, 
to one parish priest at any rate! May I point out that your own 
line of idealistic patter, unilateral renouncing of the H-bomb 
and all that, gets much more unfavourable comment from 
ordinary Catholics than mine does. 

Juve: Yes, because it’s something they ~vould have to make a 
decision about, whereas your total-pacifist programme is just - 
airy-fairy stuff for over-sheltered intellectuals and leisured 
ladies to talk about in peace-time, and no ordinary person 
thinks it concerns him for a moment. 

Pup: Airy-fairy stuff for intellectuals! Poor Jesus Christ! 

Juve: Poor man in the street, who gets such a strange picture of 
Jesus Christ from all he is told. If after 2,000 years of re 
along it turns out that Gandhi is the essence of the Gospel, 
surely the ordinary man is as likely to go Communist as any- 
thing. The Communists can at any rate promise order. 

Puiuie: Well, Jude, let us hope you are mistaken. 


(Conversation proceeding.) 
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THE JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


D. H. N. JOHNSON 


ECENT statements by leading American stxtesmen, 
including the President himself, in support of a “Peace 
through Law’ campaign, coupled with the proposal 

presented at the N.A.T.O. congress in London that the N.A.T.O. 
countries should establish a Court of Justice to solve their mutual 
differences, lead one to suppose that the cause of judicial settlement 
of international disputes is once again coming into favour. This 
cause is one which has been successively in and out of favour ever 
since the first and second Peace Conferences were held at The 
Hague in 1899 and 1907. It is proposed in this article to set out, in 
a manner as free from technicalities as possible, the present 
situation in regard to the judicial settlement of international 
disputes; to consider, from a practical point of view, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of this means of settling disputes as 
compared with other means; and finally to consider the matter 
in its moral aspect. 

In article 2(3) of the Charter of the United Nations one of the 
principles of the Organization is stated as follows: ‘All Members 
shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are 
not endangered’. On being construed carefully, however, it 
appears that this principle does not impose a positive obligation 
to settle all international disputes so much as a duty not to settle 
them in a certain way. The reason for this is the feeling that 
international law cannot compel its subjects never to be in dispute 
with one another; its primary concern is rather to prevent them 
from taking the law into their own hands and disturbing the peace. 

The principle of article 2(3) of the Charter is carried further in 
article 33, which provides as follows: “The parties to any dispute, 
the continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a 
solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their own choice’. From this it 
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is clear that judicial settlement is only one among many means of 
settling their disputes which States may use, if indeed they use 
one at all. States commit no offence if, by express or tacit agree- 
ment, they decide to put a dispute into cold storage for several 
years in the hope that in the meantime it will either solve itself 
or at any rate become easier to solve later on. It is only when a 
dispute becomes one ‘the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security’ 
that o parties become bound under the Charter to seek a 
solution by one of the various means mentioned in article 33. 
The me | of seeking a solution can thus be avoided altogether 
provided both parties, whilst standing on their rights, are pre- 
pared to abstain from the use or threat of force. 

Even when danger to the maintenance of international peace 
and security is present, the parties, though bound to seek a 
solution of the dispute, are not bound to find one; and they 
commit no offence so long as the danger to peace and security 
remains merely likely, and does not become actual. This is so 
because, of all the means of settlement mentioned in article 33, 
only two (arbitration and judicial settlement) are designed with a 
view to procuring a binding award. For example, negotiations 
between the parties themselves may or may not succeed. Since 
the dispute is already, by definition, one which endangers the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the chances of 
such negotiations being successful are probably slight. Inquiry, 
mediation and conciliation are all techniques through which 
third parties endeavour to persuade the disputants to agree, with- 
out having the power to compel them to do so. Particular 
interest, therefore, attaches to the only means so far evolved by 
international society for settling in a peaceful, yet definitive 
manner, disputes among its members. 

In article 37 of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes, 1907, it was provided that ‘International 
arbitration has for its object the settlement of disputes between 
States by judges of their own choice and on the basis of respect for 
law. Recourse to arbitration implies an engagement to submit in 
good faith to the award.’ International arbitration thus has three 
features: (i) the arbitrators are chosen by the States themselves; 
(ii) the arbitrators must decide according to international law; and 
(iii) the States must carry out the award. Judicial settlement shares 
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with arbitration the second and third of these features, but not 
the first. In the case of international judicial settlement the judges 
are not chosen by the disputing States directly involved, but 
constitute a permanent bench which is renewed from time to 
time by elections. For example, the International Court of Justice 
has fifteen judges, no two of whom may be nationals of the same 
State. The judges are elected by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council for a term of nine years and are eligible for 
re-election. Normally five judges are elected every three years. 
This system is not ideal but is about the best possible in the 
circumstances. A feature of it which has aroused some criticism 
is that a judge is not required to stand down if his own State is 
involved in a case. Even more reprehensible is the provision that, 
if a State is involved in a case and has not a judge, it may add an 
ad hoc judge for the purposes of that case. 

it follows from the above that, although in an arbitration both 
parties are under a duty to accept and carry out the award, this 
remains an essentially voluntary method of settling international 
disputes for the simple reason that an arbitral tribunal cannot be 
established unless both parties are willing to establish one. 
Attempts to introduce into international society the principle of 
compulsory arbitration, whereby a tribunal with power to give a 
binding award can be set up over the objections of one of the 

arties, have not yet proceeded very far. Once, however, there 
oe been constituted a permanent court of judges, operating under 
a basic statute drawn up not by the disputing States themselves 
but by the international community as a whole, there at least 
exists the possibility of one State obtaining a judicial remedy 
against another even if the latter wishes to evade a binding settle- 
ment. Whether that possibility will be real or merely theoretical 
will depend on the statute of the court concerned, as well as on the 
practice developed by that court. 

For the present International Court of Justice to acquire 
jurisdiction to deal with a case, it is, in principle, necessary that 
such jurisdiction shall have been conferred upon it by the States 
concerned. This may happen in one of three ways, the first two 
being regulated in wide 36(1) of the Statute and the third in 
article 36(2) thereof. The first and simplest way is for the States 
in dispute to negotiate an agreement providing for the submission 
of the dispute to the Court. The second method is for the parties 
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to a treaty to agree (as they often do) to insert in the treaty a 
clause providing that any dispute relating to the interpretation 

or application of that treaty may be referred to the Court at the 

instance of any party. The third method is more complicated, 

but also more significant, in that it goes some way towards 

establishing a system whereby a country aggrieved by the action 

or threatened action of another may go to the International Court 

of Justice for a remedy, in much the same way as a private citizen 

may in a proper case apply to a court of law in any civilized 

country for an award of damages or an injunction. 

Article 36(2) of the Statute provides that “The States parties to 
the present Statute (this phrase comprehends all Members of the 
United Nations as well as a few other States) may at any time 
declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without 
special agreement, in relation to any other State accepting the 
same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal 
disputes. . . .’ This ingenious system, known appropriately 
enough as the ‘Optional Clause’, was devised in 1920 an the 
Court at The Hague was first established. It represented a com- 
promise between those who sought to keep the jurisdiction of 
the Court voluntary and those who wished to make it compulsory. 
The essence of the system was that States could by a volun 
act render the Court’s jurisdiction compulsory in their regar 
Although the system got off to a slow start, by 1934 as many as 
forty-two States—a Bic proportion of the international com- 
munity of the time—had signed the necessary declarations. The 
effect of many of these declarations was limited by reservations, 
but the Court, on the theory that half a loaf was better than no 
bread, decided to accept these. The Court also instituted a practice 
whereby a defendant State was entitled to rely not only on its own 
reservations but also on those made by the plaintiff State. Although 
the immediate effect of this was to limit still further the juris- 
diction of the Court, the practice was a wise one since it tended to 
discourage excessive reservations. A State which made such 
reservations would automatically injure its own prospects should 
it ever wish to appear before the Court as a plaintiff. 

At the San Francisco Conference of 1945, when the decision 
was taken to substitute the International Court of Justice for the 
old Permanent Court of International Justice, it was agreed that 
the Optional Clause system should continue. Unfortunately, since 
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the end of the Second World War, conditions for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes have been less propitious 
than they were, for instance, during the decade between 1923 
and 1933, when the Court delivered as many as twenty-one 
judgments. ——— present Court has had bursts of activity, 
it has on the whole less busy than its predecessor. If one takes 
into account the increase in the size of the international community 
and the growing prinsaget of its problems, the conclusion is 
inescapable that resort to judicial settlement for the composition 
of international differences is relatively less common than it was 
even in the uneasy period between the two World Wars. 
Cogent proof of this conclusion lies in the fact that, out of a 
possible number of some ninety signatories, only about thirty 
States are at present parties to the Optional Clause, and many of 
these have attached to their signatures reservations more sweeping 
than those in use during the Le of Nations period. The 
United States, for instance, excl ‘disputes with regard to 
matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of America as determined by the United States 
of America’, and this e le has been copied by many countries. 
The current United Kingdom declaration contains a long list of 
exclusions and reservations. Some of these are of a technical 
nature and are not likely to exclude many disputes in practice. 
One, however, excludes all disputes that arose before sth February, 
1930; another excludes all disputes with regard to situations or 
facts which occurred before that date, even though the dispute 
itself arose since that date; another excludes disputes with Com- 
monwealth countries; another excludes disputes arising out of 
events occurring between 3rd September, 1939, and 2nd 
September, 1945; and yet another excludes ‘disputes arising out 
of or having reference to, any hostilities, war, state of war, or 
belligerent or military occupation in which the Government of 
the United Kingdom are or have been involved’. The United 
Kingdom reservation concerning matters of domestic jurisdiction 
is much less sweeping than that of the United States, although 
during the period ne 18th April, 1957, and 26th November, 
1958, the United Kingdom excluded disputes ‘relating to any 
question which, in the opinion of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, affects the national security of the United Kingdom or 
any of its dependent territories’. This exclusion is still maintained as 
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regards disputes relating to events that occurred during that 
iod. 


declarations as being contrary to the best principles of inter- 
national law and morality, until one remembers that declarations 
under the Optional Clause are the exception rather than the rule 
in Latin America, in the Afro-Asian world, and above all in 
Eastern Europe. Even so, it is arguable that the principal Powers 
of the West, with their traditional belief in the rule of law, should 
set an example to the rest of the world. We may be sure that that 
is what their Governments would be only too glad to do, if they 
felt able to take the risk, because it certainly does not suit the 
Western Powers that it should be difficult to settle international 
disputes by judicial means. The truth is that these restrictive 
declarations are the symptoms of a disease rather than its cause. 
What then is the cause? 

Leaving aside obvious and immediate political considerations, 
such as the Cold War, a number of objections are often advanced 
against judicial settlement as a means of dealing with international 
disputes. There are two reasons why it is important that these 
objections should be understood. The first is simply because they 
explain why, in fact, despite more than half a century of effort, 
the international community has still not established a really 
effective system of judicial settlement and is in many respects 
further away from that goal than it was thirty years ago. The 
second reason is that there is a tendency for moralists and others 
unduly to extol the virtues of judicial settlement. This leads to an 
unhealthy difference of approach between ‘idealists’ and ‘realists’, 
with the international lawyers suspended unhappily between the 
two extremes. For the international lawyer cannot, without bei 
disloyal to his calling, denigrate the cause of judicial settlement. 
Yet he, perhaps more than anyone else, is aware of its limi- 
tations. 

As an example of a moralist approach may be cited the excellent 
Code of International Ethics, prepared by the International 
Union of Social Studies.1 Without in any way discounting other 
methods of settlement, the Code says: “Arbitral awards and judicial 
decisions, when they are freely administered and honestly accepted 
by the contending parties, constitute the best means of settling 


1 Translated and edited with a commentary by John Eppstein. The Newman Press. 1953- 
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international disputes in a peaceful manner’. And again: “The 
honour of a nation, its dignity, or even its vital interests, can 
never be incompatible with respect for the rights of others. When 
a dispute arises about the requirements of the law, private citizens 
agree to submit their differences to the judgment of an impartial 
tribunal. It is difficult to see how the sovereignty and independence 
of States cannot allow them, in similar circumstances, to submit 
their quarrel to arbitrators or judges freely chosen by them. It is 
quite possible to constitute international courts of arbitration or 
justice which offer every guarantee of fairness and impartiality.’ 

In other words, what appeals to the moralist about judicial 
settlement is naturally the feature (to which we have drawn 
attention) that the parties allow the final decision with regard to 
their dispute to be taken out of their own hands. This, it may be 
recalled, is exactly the point where the otherwise admirable 
teaching of the secadeilenic writers on the subject of the Just 
War tended to become obscure. Vittoria, it is true, taught that 
the prince’s personal belief in the justice of his cause was in- 
sufficient to justify a resort to war: Yet the doctrine that the State 
was a perfect community seems to have prevented him from 
drawing the conclusion that there was a duty always to resort to 
international arbitration before proceeding to the extreme sanction. 
Suarez, while stressing that a pacific means of settlement was 
required by natural law, yet wrote: “But it must be noted that a 
supreme ruler is not bound to abide by the decision of judges 
whom he has not chosen or not constituted as such: the judges 
therefore ought to be chosen by the mutual consent of each party: 
but this recourse is becoming all the more unusual because it is 
already rarely employed. For very often one ruler holds foreign 
judges in suspicion.”* The Foreign Minister of a modern State, 
prepared to accept arbitration when the occasion arises but 
reluctant to take the we of adhering to the Optional 
Clause, might argue in very similar terms! 

The neo-scholastic writer who perhaps came closest to the 
position now contended for in the Code of International Ethics 
was Suarez’s fellow-Jesuit and compatriot, Gabriel Vasquez, who 
wrote: ‘For a controversy of opinions demands a ‘aides by 


judgment and not by arms: and since . . . the judgment of one 
ane does not suffice against another for the conclusion of the 


2 De Caritate: De Bello, Sect. VI, 6. 
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conflict, it necessarily follows that the conflict must be ended by 


the judgment of some other’. 

It remains to examine briefly—for a comprehensive examina- 
tion would take us far beyond the bounds of this article—the 
principal objections to judicial settlement, and to consider 
whether they are genuine or whether they are fraudulent argu- 
ments put omen by those whose only concern is to preserve 
freedom of action for their own States. If, as we believe, some of 
the objections are genuine, the conclusion will not necessarily be 
that the moralists are wrong and hopelessly unrealistic in urging 
greater recourse to judicial settlement. It will rather be that the 
problem needs to be tackled on a wider front, and that the cause 
of judicial settlement only suffers from the misplaced enthusiasm 
of those who see in it a cure for nearly all international ills. 

The first objection to judicial settlement is that, pace the Code of 
International Ethics, the Court cannot be relied upon to be 
impartial. The second is that international law itself is too un- 
certain. The third—not easily reconcilable with the second—is 
that the rules of international law are only too certain in that 
most of them are biased in favour of those Powers who wish to 
retain the status quo, whereas many international disputes take the 
form of a clash between revisionist and anti-revisionist Powers. 
The fourth is that, even if a judgment can be obtained from an 
international tribunal, there is no guarantee that it will be enforce- 
able. The fifth and final objection is that international disputes are 
often inherently unsuitable for judicial settlement and require a 
different form of treatment. Let us now examine these objections 
in turn. 

It is difficult to consider objectively the complaint that inter- 
national tribunals cannot be relied upon to be impartial. An 
international judge might be said to be partial if, knowing 
that international law pointed one way, he nevertheless gave a 
decision the other way either because he personally, or more 
probably his Government, was unsympathetic towards a particular 
State. This danger can never be entirely removed, but it is 
believed that it could be reduced to manageable proportions if the 
rules of international law themselves could be rendered more 
certain. It is no coincidence that Governments are already some- 
3 Commentariorum et Disputationum in Primam Secundae Sancti Thomae (Tomus 1) 
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what less reluctant to refer to international courts disputes arising 
under treaties than they are disputes relating to the much more 
uncertain rules of customary international law. It is believed, 
therefore, that on close examination this objection is seen to be 
inseparable from the second one. 

As for the second objection, it can hardly be doubted that, if 
the rules of customary international law could be codified and 
rendered more certain, States would be more willing to submit 
disputes to judicial settlement than they are at present. In recogni- 
tion of this, the Charter of the United Nations, in addition to 
establishing the International Court of Justice, enjoined the 
General Assembly to encourage ‘the progressive development of 
international law and its codification’ (article 13(1) a.). The 
General Assembly created for this purpose the International Law 
Commission, a body of legal experts which has for a decade been 
doing quiet but useful work. The great value of this work was 
proved last year when the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea adopted four important conventions largely on 
the basis of drafts prepared by the Commission. Provision was 
also made for the ‘adicial settlement of disputes arising under 
these conventions. This example shows how the area of activity 
open to the Court may be extended by efforts on another level 
altogether. 

The third objection is largely of a psychological character and 
for obvious reasons is felt very strongly in some quarters at present. 
In proportion, however, as States which have only recently 
acquired their independence establish themselves, grow in 
confidence and take part, as they are now beginning to do, in the 
creative work of the International Law Commission, this objection 
may tend to disappear. 

The fourth objection is, however, more serious. It raises the 
whole question of the organization of international society. It is 
often said that before there can be law there must be order; and 
yet without law there can be no order either. The problem for 
international society here, as in so many respects, is to advance on 
a broad front, recognizing that there can be no peace without 
justice, and no justice without peace. All that can usefully be said 
in answer to this objection is that it is just as easy, or just as 
difficult, to enforce a judicial award as any other kind of settle- 
ment. To use the difficulty of enforcement as an argument against 
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judicial settlement is, in the last analysis, to stand aloof from all 
efforts to obtain the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
In actual practicc, the position is less unsatisfactory than might be 
presumed, and the awards of international courts are usually 
carried out. This is the consequence of the rule that international 
tribunals cannot exercise jurisdiction except over consenting 
parties. A State which goes so far as to consent to an international 
court having jurisdiction is hardly likely to mar its good name by 
refusing to carry out the award. When difficulties arise, as for 
instance over Albania’s refusal to pay to Great Britain the 
damages awarded in the case resulting from the explosions in the 
Corfu Channel, it is almost always because the defendant State, 
though it had at an earlier stage formally conferred jurisdiction 
on the Court, was nevertheless at the time of the hearings, due 
perhaps to supervening circumstances, unwilling to allow the 
Court to adjudicate. 

The fifth objection is that international disputes are often 
inherently unsuitable for judicial settlement. In so far as this 
objection is put forward by professional diplomatists, whose 
only concern is to keep for themselves control over all aspects of 
the foreign relations of their countries, it is clearly not tenable. 
Such an attitude would prevent the gradual erosion of State 
sovereignty by the development of law, on which the future of 
international society largely depends. At the same time, there 
is substance in the view, often overlooked by moralist writers, 
that a dispute settled by diplomatic negotiation is likely to be 
more effectively settled than one submitted to a court. It is rare 
indeed that a court will be able to pronounce upon all aspects of 
an international dispute. There will generally be loose ends, which 
in any case will be left to the diplomatists to settle. The argument 
in favour of a diplomatic, as opposed to a judicial, settlement is, 
after all, only the application in another sphere of the principle 
that it is on the whole better for private citizens to settle their 
own differences than to take them to the courts. Especially is 
this so when there is a large number of parties involved. A court 
is at its best when pronouncing on a definite issue between a 
limited number of parties. When an international dispute involves 
many parties and is likely to have all sorts of repercussions, it is 
clear that only a diplomatic accommodation is likely to be viable. 
The recent dispute over Cyprus provides a good example of this. 
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If this dispute had been referred to the International Court of 
Justice, the Court could hardly have done more than confirm the 
one point which was not in dispute, namely, that the existing 
sovereignty over the island was vested in Great Britain. This 
would not have advanced a solution one whit. 

The point that needs to be brought out of course is not that 
judicial settlement is necessarily a satisfactory means of solvi 
all international disputes but that it is better than none. Getsaanel 
with the last century, international law has advanced far in out- 
lawing self-help as a means of solving disputes. The prohibition 
of self hel can, however, only be justly and effectively main- 
tained if the law can in the last resort provide an alternative 
remedy for the adjustment of grievances and if parties are not 
allowed to evade the duty of sienna altogether. In this respect, 
as we have seen, the system of the Charter remains deficient. 

The conclusion must therefore be that the judicial settlement 
of international disputes is a cause which deserves to be en- 
couraged, but the potentialities of which should not be over- 
rated. What is rather needed is a simultaneous advance on several 
fronts. The duty not to resort to self-help must be balanced by the 
right to obtain a remedy by alternative means, if one is due. The 
duty to submit to a binding form of settlement must be matched 
by the right to obtain an award that is just and enforceable. The 
strengthening of the international judicial process must be accom- 
panied by a corresponding a aac of the legislative and 
executive agencies of international society. 


am 


DOMINICAN LETTERS! 
I—St Pius V and the Nuns 
Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


story of the exile and extinction of the Dominican 
nuns of Dartford has been told elsewhere.? It will be 
enough here to recall that by the intercession of the 
Spanish ambassador at London they were allowed by Elizabeth I 
to leave England as a community. They numbered nine nuns and 
a postulant, together with two Dominican priests. They sailed for 
Antwerp with the Bridgettine nuns of Sion and the Carthusians 
of Sheen in June 1559. They were assigned a part of a ruinous 
monastery occupied by a small community of Dutch Dominican 
nuns at Leliendael on the island of Schouwen in Zeeland. 

The plight of these exiled contemplatives aroused considerable 
compassion. They were granted pensions of twenty crowns each 
by Philip II of Spain, who was the ruler of the Netherlands. The 
trouble was that these pensions were paid only fitfully, as the 
money had to be raised by local taxation and the Flemings were 
already heavily over-taxed to provide money for the war against 
the Dutch Calvinists who were devastating the country. There 
was also an annual donation of five hundred crowns from Pius IV, 
and the nuns had their share in this. There was however much 
delay and uncertainty in the payment of the papal alms. 

The Dominican nuns were the object of special compassion 
because one of them, Elizabeth White, was half-sister of Bishop 
John Fisher whose martyrdom twenty-five years before had sent 
a thrill of horror through Europe that was still remembered. At 
least something might be done for her. The papal alms were 
delivered to Giovanni Morone, Cardinal-protector of England, 
and were distributed by his agent in Brussels, a certain Abbate 
1 The letters to appear in this series have three things in common. They were written 

by Dominicans; they are concerned with English affairs; they have never been printed 
before. They have no other unity. They span nearly three centuries and are written 
from various countries in various languages. They are here in translation or 
in modernized spelling, but have not been otherwise modified. They will appear at 
roughly three-monthly intervals, and subsequent titles will be: II. A Chaplain to the 
Forces, 1632; Ill. A Letter from London, 1641; IV. A Royal Chaplain, 1685; V. A 
Letter from Spellikens, 1689; VI. The Province in 1745; VII. ‘Our Transatlantic 
Brethren’, 1822. 

2 A Hundred Homeless Years, ch. I. 
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Vincenzo Parpaglia. As early as 13th October, 1560, when the 
nuns had been scarcely a year at Leliendael, this agent reports to 
his master that he has just received the five hundred crowns for 
the poor English exiles. 

“Above all’, he adds, ‘I had in mind the sister of the Bishop of 
Rochester who is living on an island in Zeeland in a very poor 
monastery and a most unhealthy spot. I sent to her some time ago, 
hoping to persuade her to leave the place and come hither away 
from the sea, but she was unwilling to do so because she would 
not abandon the company of the other eight English nuns who 
came with her.’* He goes on to speak of the difficulties in obtaining 
the annual Spanish pension owing to the presence of three thousand 
Spanish troops who had to be entirely supported by the local 
inhabitants. Hence the papal money had come at an opportune 
time. He also tells us that in the distribution of this money he had 
the advice of the English exile, Dr Maurice. This is evidently 
Maurice Clennock who was to become first president of the 
English College in Rome. 

For nine years the nuns lived in their crumbling buildings with 
their equally impoverished Dutch sisters. Once they were raided 
by Calvinist freebooters who left them in even greater misery.‘ 
In 1566 Pius IV was succeeded by the Dominican Pope Pius V, 
and in 1568 the new Pope sent a visitator to Flanders with full 
pontifical powers to reform the various orders of nuns, who were 
scarcely living according to their rules, especially in the matter 
of enclosure. The visitator was Vincenzo Ercolano, a Dominican 
of Perugia, who was to end his days as bishop of his native city.® 
He did not visit Leliendael but he heard of its deplorable condition 
and ordered it to be closed. The property was given to the 
Dominican fathers at the nearby town of Zicrickzee, with the 
obligation of supporting the Dutch sisters who had by now 
dwindled to three. Other provision had to be made for the English 
nuns. They were removed to a house at Bruges. There were not 


more than six of them left.* Their arrival at Bruges was the 
3 Bib. Vat., Vat. Lat. 64009, f.58. 

4 Arch. Gen., O.P., XIV, lib. K, f.970. 

$ The Acta of this visitation are still preserved at Naples, Bib. Naz. Cod. IX, C.89, 

6 A petition about a year later (8 September 1569) gives the following statistics for all 
the exiles in the Spanish Netherlands. The numbers include the ‘familia’ or servants: 
Carthusians at Bruges, 20; Nuns of Sion, 25; Dartford nuns, formerly 15, now 9; 
Fratres Minoritae (scattered in various houses), 8; Other religious, 7; Doctors of Theology 
and other priests, $3; Students, 41; Laymen, with their wives and children, 57.) B.M. 
Add. Mss. 28386, f.216.) 
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occasion of our first Dominican Letter, written by Ercolano to the 
Pope’s nephew, the Dominican Cardinal Bonelli: 
Your EMINENCE, 


When I was on the point of setting out for these parts I went 
first to kiss the feet of fis Holiness, and he commended to me in 
a special manner a monastery of English nuns of our Order 
banished and exiled in Zeeland for our holy faith and Catholic 
religion. He commanded me to tell them that if the alms which 
had been given to them in the past were not sufficient they were 
to send him word and they would be increased. Because on our 
permission and precept they have now been transferred to the 
mainland and settled here at Bruges, I have visited them 
personally and given them such comfort as I could, being 
ignorant of the English language and in no position to relieve 
} with alms in their calamity and exile. They were greatly 
consoled that his Holiness should think of them and they have 
decided to write to him and tell him that the regular alms have 
not been received for the past two years. Their wants today are 
- than ever before because they can no longer get any 

elp whatever from England. Most stringent laws have been 
made forbidding anyone to send help to those who are in 
exile for the faith. In my judgment, your Eminence, there is no 
more appropriate object for the alms of his Holiness, and I 
hope this letter of mine will help convince him. 

All these sisters are of good family and most constant in faith 
and observance. That is why they have spent so many years in 
exile. There was among them the sister of that holy bishop and 
martyr of Rochester, but she died last year so that I was unable 
to speak to her. However they have with them still living a 
sister of one of those holy Carthusian martyrs who are also 
remembered in Italy, and I have been very happy to speak with 
her.” I beg your Eminence to have the heen t charity to take 
them under your particular patronage, because God alone 
knows how much these virgins and have suffered. 

In this province there is not a single friar who understands 
English, and they are thus deprived of the consolation that an 
English chaplain would give them. The prior of the Car- 
thusians,® an exile like them and a holy man, has a special care 


7 Sister Elizabeth Exmew. 
8 Maurice Chauncey. 
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for them. There is also an English priest, an exile and a learned 
man, who hears their confessions and has spiritual charge of 
them.* I have written of them before, but only ex auditu: now 
I have seen with my own eyes and I cannot remain silent as to 
their needs. If his Holiness would be good enough to see that 
they get the alms for the past two years (which have not been 
received) and a little bit more if § possible, it would be an 
enormous help. And as their needs are pressing, help must be 
prompt. 

I will say no more of myself than that I remain here at 
Bruges waiting for the war to die down and for my recall some 
day to a place where I might perhaps be more usefully em- 
ployed. Then I will be in a position to send you more reliable 
news and my recommendations for reforms. I obey as an 
obedient son, ready usque ad mortem. 

I kiss your Eminence’s hands and the feet of his Holiness. 
May God preserve both of you for us and for his Church. 

FR VINCENZO DI PERUGIA 
Bruges, 26 November, 1568.1° 
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MISSIONARIES AND COLONIALS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
IAN HIstop, 0.?. 


ROBABLY no issue is more important for the Christian Church 
than that created by cultural contact. The problems raised are 
" tragic and difficult; the prejudices created have led to misery, 
injustice and fraud, dishonesty and cruelty on a gigantic scale. Well. 
meaning and gentle individuals have been, and are, transformed by 
social and cultural pressures into overlords and oppressors. Bad history, 
bad anthropology, bad biology have been, and are, invoked to mask 
the real issues involvéd. Very few people can bear to consider them- 
selves exploiters, or are so far devoid of good sense as seriously to 
consider themselves a better kind of person than other people. Yet 
given a commercial issue, some point of security or prestige, and at 
once our real feelings hide th ves under noble-sounding verbiage. 
It used to be the white man’s burden, then it was the development of 
colonial areas, so successful have we been in hiding from ourselves 
that it is with surprise that we discover that colonialism is a bad word, 
and the honour of white men very comic. 

It may be that our materialistic folly or criminal blindness have 
closed the East and Africa to the effective preaching of the Gospel for 
generations; before the rising tide of rejection and protest we may be 
able to do nothing save accept the judgment of God; but that at leat 
we must do, and so doing clarify our minds and reform our activity. 

In helping us to do this Professor Hawke’s book? is a tract for the 
times. It is not only well-documented and arranged, but also relevant. 
All the elements involved in culture contact are illustrated, and the 
issues that emerge as he tells the story of the Spanish activity in America, 
present problems that still arise in a form easily understood by the 
Christian. 

The first conquerors were descendants of the crusading medievals, 
brave, greedy, legalistic and Christian. Men, whose imaginations were 
full of phantasies about wild men and strange animals, who were only 
too ready to use might to justify their own desires, yet felt that some 
kind of justification had to be given of their activities in the new 
world. At least they had to pt them in their own eyes—with the 
rather naive assumption, common to all conquerors, that if they were 
pene in their own eyes, then the conquered and God would also 

e satisfied. They disliked and despised manual work, and were 


1 Aristotle and the American Indians, by Lewis Hawke. (Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 
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ignorant and distrustful of the cultures they attacked, and were only 
too prone to see themselves as members of a privileged class or people 
whose very presence brought benefits and whose methods of coercion 
could be justified by the gifts bestowed on the Indies and the Americas; 
for did they not bring the blessings of conversion to a people limited in 
understanding and cowardly in battle: Was it not evident that the 
Spaniards were sober, continent and brave, a strong and civilized 
people destined for rule over their natural inferiors? 

The argument seems crude enough, but it is not an uncommon one; 
and it appears in various forms among different people, sometimes 
expr in economic terms, sometimes nationalistic or racial in tone, 
and sometimes wearing a religious dress. 

John Major, the Scottish nominalist, had, in 1510, argued for the use 
of force as a necessary preliminary to the preaching of the Gospel, and 
a large number of missionaries, as well as of colonials, maintained that 
the Indians were too stupid to be treated in any other way than as 
children or slaves. Perhaps the greatest apologist for this view was 
Juan de Sepulveda (1490-1573), a humanist and Aristotelian of distinc- 
tion, who attempted to apply the Aristotelian doctrine of natural 
slavery to the American situation. It was justifiable, he said, to use 
force because the Indian was barbarous by nature and his whole culture 
was vicious; indeed, the use of force was necessary to protect the weak 
among the natives from their co-tribesmen. For their own sakes, these 
rude and naturally inferior persons should be taken as soon as possible, 
by force even, under the care of civilized peoples. 

This smug ar, nt sounded specious enough, but it ignored three 
things, stressed (and it is one of the great boasts of the Order) time and 
time again by Las Casas, both before and after he became a Dominican. 

First, it is wrong to deny to any human being his right to liberty 
and pro , to lead his life in peace and according to his own customs. 
The Indians, Las Casas asserted, were rational and it is wrong to treat 
them as bits of wood that can be cut off a tree and transported for 
building purposes. The high-minded phrases of Sepulveda simply 
meant in practice the destruction of cultures, and the ruin and despair 
of peoples. Even at this time there was evidence of the havoc caused, 
not merely by wars of conquest, but even more by forced labour and 
the destruction of traditional ways of life. Evidence sufficient to move 
not only the Bishop of Mexico, but the Pope himself, Paul III, to 
demand that the Indians should not be treated as animals or deprived 
of their liberties and property, even though outside the Faith. 

Secondly, to the contention that this is just sentimentality, Las 
Casas and his followers replied in detail. Las Casas argued from long 
personal experience, and could support his contentions from men like 
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Ferrer who wrote on Indian archaeology to prove the rationality of 
the Indian, and Domingo de Santo Tomas who studied their lang 

in order to be able to interpret their thought. Neither Las Casas nor hi 
followers were contending for any theory of absolute equality, what- 
ever that may mean. They were simply pointing to the evidence—and 
there was no other—that the Indians were human, and maintaining 
that if they and the Spaniards were to be judged by the same standards, 
it would be found that the Spaniards did not have a monopoly in 
virtue. Las Casas was too hard-headed to think, as did some of his 
romantically-minded colleagues, that all Indians were good and pure 
and all Spaniards bad and corrupt, but he did point out that the faults 
of the Indians did not justify either their exploitation or the judgment 
that their culture was, as culture, inferior to that of the Spaniards. They 
were human whose culture must be respected by Spain if she 
was not to forfeit her claim to those values that she regarded as being 
peculiarly her own. More than that if the Spaniard was a Christian, 
then he must love the Indian as he loved himself. 

But there remains the contention, the practical argument that there 
is no other course to follow; the West must live, and living means 
expansion, and expansion means force. No, replied Las Casas, even if 
Indian and Spaniard have to live side by side, the way of peace, if 
tried, will be even more successful—it is practical, and it is moral. And 
from his own experience he brings cases to show that the way of peace 
is far more successful than is usually thought, if it is really tried. This 
is the way that demands discipline, courage and sobriety, as well as 
faith in the Gospel. 
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SOME RECENT NEW TESTAMENT WORK 


ROLAND POTTER, 
HIS survey will consider introductory works, and then apologetic 

I and finally theological and studies. 

Let us start with Professor Alfred Wikenhauser’s New Testa- 
ment Introduction The publishers are to be congratulated on this 
production which now at the best recent manual in English. 
The translation is made from the second, revised and enlarged German 
edition; and the bibliography is brought up to date by the author 
himself up to the spring of 1957. Thus it is good to see an adequate 
note on Papyrus Bodmer II and references to the principle articles 
thereon. Among other good points we could single out the admirable 
summary on form-criticism. There is a wealth of information concisely 
set out. Altogether a fine example of sound Catholic scholarship is now 
made re to a much wider public of theological students and 
educated layfolk. 

For seemingly the same sort of public, but this time non-Catholic, 
and in a very different style is a new work on the Gospels by Professor 
Frederick Grant.? Here we have the work of a well-known scholar 
and life-long lover of the Gospels: yet we cannot avoid the impression 
that this work is redolent of past rather than present and future trends 
of New Testament study. True, there are wise lessons. Nothing can 
replace method and hard personal work in the reading and close com- 
parison of gospel with gospel. Yet we would hesitate to urge, as our 
author does (pp. 41-50) the marking of our texts (even in red and blue!), 
as if that was the only way to enter profoundly into synoptic and other 
problems. Equally effective and less expensive in texts is the close 
scrutiny of synopsis and concordances, and especially making one’s own 
synopsis and comparisons. The repeated stress on the Church (pp. 11-21, 
72, etc.) as background and in the formation of the gospels represents a 
more welcome trait. It remains for our separated brethren to realize 
that the Church as as was, is and context 
necessary backgro or any true grasp of the Gospels. Our author 
had not seen J. P. Audet’s Didache at the time of writing, and has little 
on the Judaean desert scrolls and background studies, and archaeology 
generally. For this reason no doubt he speaks of St John as ‘the gospel 
of the Hellenists’, thus seemingly prejudging a difficult question and 
by-passing the semitic traits and especially the uncanny first-hand 
knowledge of Palestine shown by the author of this spiritual gospel. 

1 New Testament Introduction, by Alfred Wikenhauser. (Herder and Herder, New York; 
Nelson, London and Edi 


$0. 
2 The Gospels: Origin and Growth, by Frederick C. Grant. (Faber and Faber, 21s.) 
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Also relevant to New Testament introduction is a new translation of 
Josephus’s Jewish War.? Most students hitherto have had to be content 
with Whiston’s classic version. Now we have something eminen 
new and readable, and a modern presentation of Josephus’s work wi 
an editorial liberty which is certainly acceptable. *. . . I have removed 
from their original position many passages of varying length which 
interrupt the narrative and destroy the connection f thought. Nine 
longer passages appear as excursus at the end; and smaller sections 
become footnotes.’ If this is considered high-handed editing, let us 
remember that after all we can lawfully avail ourselves of typographical 
facilities which were unknown to the ancient world. The Introduction 
is admirable, showing effectively the importance of the _—_ War for 
our knowledge of the New Testament period, and incidentally making 
havoc of a favourite device of much modern scholarship, namely the 
vaticinium ex eventu. A table at the end enables us to correlate the 
present translator’s twenty-three chapters with the many more 
divisions of Whiston’s edition. 

Time marches on, and what has been called ‘The Bultmannian 

in German theology’ is no doubt verging into various post- 
bultmannian derivatives. A competent Catholic theologian who has 
carefully pondered the relations of human language to divine realities, 
would surely read, or try to read, Bultmann with sustained interest 
and serene disagreement, knowing well that St Thomas is no more a 
a to be one of many who know nothing of Catholi 4 
and fail to appreciate how sound speculative theology goes in the 
direction of purifying our concepts rather than unding and 
expanding ‘mythological’ elements. Still, there is a 
effectively by Fr L. Malevez.* ‘Our aim is to interpret the thought of 
the Protestant theologian Rudolph Bultmann’ (p. 11). Fr Malevez 
does not minimize the difficulty of understanding; he fully realizes, 
as does Karl Barth, that at best it is always ‘an attempt to understand 
him’, and he speaks humbly of ‘the books which we are wring 0 
expound’ (p. 17 note). The resultant analysis of some of the main li 
of Bultmann’s thought makes the whole work of Fr Malevez an 
admirable introduction to the theology of Bultmann; and thus the 
sub-title of the book is very accurate. The main portion of the book 
appears in the careful and understanding translation of Dr Olive Wyon. 
Two supplementary essays take stock of some important publications 
after 1954, and are translated by Bernard Noble. But, besides an 


3 Josephus, The Jewish War. Translated with an introduction by G. A. Williamson. 
(Penguin Books, 5s.) 
4 L. Malevez, The Christian Message and Myth. (S.C.M. Press, 25s.) 
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sition of Bultmann’s thought, we are presented with a model of 
what apologetic work should be. First, there is a sincere and strenuous 
attempt to grasp the thought of Bultmann and to represent it scrupu- 
lously fairly. Our author then focuses on this resultant body of doctrine 
what we might term the strong light of ‘the verdict of tradition’. 
Without a > poe to authority, vigorously reasoned, the outcome of this 
essay aaa seem to be, and has seemed to more than one reader, a 
complete demolition of Bultmann. Those who embark on this book 
(which is not light reading) will be amply rewarded by an intellectual 
treat, and will gauge for themselves how it is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the Library of Philosophy and Theology. 

An analytic survey, of a type which seems to be popular in this 
country, of post-war German protestant theology is furnished b 
A New Quest of the Historical Jesus.5 We are always tempted to chink 
that the copious exegesis of German scholars’ work inevitably leaves 
less time for and distracts from the essential exegesis of the Holy Texts. 
‘The Historical Jesus’ reminds us of very old attitudes, and we are left 
wondering whether the new quest might not be as illusory as others. 
It is piquant to see Harald Ricsenfeld severely taken to task (p. 64, 
note 1) precisely for his lecture at the Four Gospels Congress at Oxford 
(September 1957). This same lecture was, at the time, very generally 
appreciated and enthusiastically acclaimed. Two years seems a short 
time for such a volte-face in scholarly appraisal. 

Turning now to doctrinal and devotional writings, let us first 
consider he work of biblical theology of Professor Lucien Cerfaux, 
now presented to us in English dress as Christ in the Theology of Saint 
Paul.* The original (Lectio Divina series, no. 6, 1951: 2nd Ed, 1954) no 
doubt represents that type of good work which can, e.g. in France or 
Belgium, be put across as haute vulgarisation whereas in fact it is 
thoroughly ¢ ute writing at a definitely senior level. To work 
through the various exegetical renderings proposed to us in this book 
—and they all deserve attention—and to make a close study of this 
work in all its parts would of itself be an education in the thought of 


St Paul. And an education of this sort is surely one of the desiderata of 


every reflecting Christian. The translation too often makes us seek 
the original, as in the translation of the title which heads the first of this 
work’s three main sections. Thus, Le Christ ‘acteur’ du Salut is certainly 
not ‘Christ the Saviour’, for this last bypasses a nuance in the very 
special French, and, more seriously, completely fails to represent the 
New Testament Greek which underlies that French. A real problem 
about this important book is its cost. The production, format, etc., 


5 James M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus. (S.C.M. Press, 9s. 6d.) 
6 L. Cerfaux, Christ in the Theology of St Paul. (Herder and Herder, New York; Nelson, 


Edinburgh and London, 1959, $0s.) 
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are excellent, though typographically rather spread out. We get the 
impression that hated is designed for the U.S.A. book market. We 
need simpler and cheaper production of good books in England. Very 
few students can afford sos. for a book which they should read; and 
they are bound to notice that they can get the French text for 14s. 6d. 

On a much lowlier level is the spendid introduction to the thought 
of St Paul offered to us by Dr William Grossouw of the University of 
Nijmegen.’ The author was impelled to produce this model of con- 
cision and ‘first steps in St Paul’ simply because of the non-existence of 
anything like it in Dutch Catholic literature. There is a similar poverty 
in this country, and so we welcome this translation. Five chapters 
furnish the essentials of St Paul’s teaching: Existence without Christ; 
Redemption in Christ; Conversion to Christ; Existence in Christ; 
The Body of Christ. The notes explain difficult words or technical 
terms; and there is an index. Dr Grossouw is a scholar who is writing 
with apostolic zeal for the man in the street, very simply without in 
the least bit talking down to him. 

In a parallel, though rather older volume,® our author protests that 
he is not writing ‘an introduction to the Fourth Gospel in ihe ordinary 
sense of the word’. He certainly has done better and succeeded in 
leading us ‘into the Sanctum of St John’s thoughts’. That this can be 
done in 130 pages may be queried by the very learned. But all and 
sundry are invited to read for rw de and see how it can be done, 
with the enthusiasm and the qualities of a Dr Grossouw. Certainly it 
is a little book which will make its readers love St John yet more, and 
induce them to turn to the Gospel itself. 

Meditations on St John’s gospel will continue till the end of the 
world, and the Meditations on the Gospel of St John® before us are an 
example of sentence-by-sentence reflexions, this time from 1.19-5.47. 
An earlier volume of Adrienne von Speyr, The Word, published in 
1953, consisted of like reflexions on 1.1-18, or the Prologue proper. 
These are mature meditations, we almost said virile. The thought of 
St John is often elaborated by other strands in that same thought. For 
such is the texture of the gospel that each verse can so often conjure 
up other verses or parts of the close-woven text. And all the while we 
sense that we are reading the work of one who has long pondered the 
text of St John as of all Scripture. 

‘Our message concerns the Word who is life; what he was from the 
first, what we have heard about him; what it was that met our gaze, 


7 Dr William Grossouw, In Christ. Translated by M. W. Schoenberg, 0.s.c. (Geoffrey 
8s. 6d.) 
Schoenberg, 0.s.c. (Geoffrey Chapman, 8s. 6d.) 
9 Adrienne von Speyr, Meditations on the Gospel of St John. (Collins, 16s.) 
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and the touch of our hands. Yes, life dawned, and it is as eye-witnesses 
that we give you news of that life, that eternal life, which ever abode 
with the Father and has dawned, now, on us’ (I John 1, 1). This text 
furnishes the key-note of this new book on the spiritual gospel.!° Our 
author enlarges upon the witness of the beloved disciple to his Lord and 
Master. Pére Paul Marie de la Croix was well prepared for the writing 
of this new meditative work in that he had for some years steeped 
himself in the Scriptures and then written the ste wos! 2 meditative 
work L’Ancien Testament Source de Vie Spirituele. Where scholars go 
various ways, and speak of ‘the Hellenists’s gospel’, or are accused of 
having made St John go to Balliol, or alternatively opt for an aramaic 
version of the gospel, it is refreshing to read of a living and loving man’s 
spiritual formation, how he was a disciple of the Precursor, and then 
of Christ, and then a child of the Mother of Jesus, the man of the spirit, 
contemplative and apostle; and finally how he was loved by Jesus and 
wrote a living rose. 9 wa Jesus. We then pass from a spiritual man’s 
formation to the structure and characteristics of the spiritual gospel. 
Incidentally, classic theology would not allow (p. 58) that inspired 
authors, qua inspired habicuslly have the indwelling Holy Spirit. From 
St Thomas’s teaching we learn that inspiration is a transient grace. 
Of course in St John, and in many other biblical writers, it was a 
transient grace in one who as man of God was rooted and founded in 
habitual grace. 

The following chapters are reflections on the Prologue and Word 
of Truth and the Word made flesh. Then comes the portrait of Christ, 
the life of Christ, the Christ who is Light and revealer of his Heavenly 
Father. We are then conducted through the themes of the Holy Ghost 
or Paraclete, of Water and the Spirit, of Faith (—this last an admirable 
essay on ‘faith in St John’), the Call of God and Human Response, 
Christ and Faith, Passover, Sacrifice, Abiding in Christ. Then come 
reflections on the Passion and the Mother of the Saviour (from whom 
the evangelist no doubt learned so much). The Resurrection is meditated 
in terms of the effective outpouring of the Holy Ghost who is life- 
giving and soul of our souls. Finally we have the Spirit and the Bride, 
wherein ‘the privileged witness of Christ’ speaks sublimely of Christ 
living on in his Church. 


Paul-Marie de la Croix, 0.c.p., L’ ile de et son témoi; irituel. (Desclée 
Jean ignage spirituel 
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REVIEWS 


Tue LeTTeR AND THE Spirit. By R. M. Grant. (S.P.C.K.; 15s.) 
ALLEGORY AND Event: A study of the sources and significance of 
Origen’s . eon of Scripture. By R. P. C. Hanson. (S.C.M. 

Press; 35s. 

Professor Grant’s book is an attempt to understand allegorical 
methods of biblical exegesis in the early Church in their relation to 
Greek allegorizing. His aim is to form a just assessment of the practice 
of the Alexandrian theologians, Clement and Origen. He traces the 
classical and Hellenistic notions of inspiration and of allegory through 
Greek philosophical and rhetorical writers, through Hellenistic 
Judaism in the person of Philo, and then goes on to consider the traces 
of allegory to a found in the New Testament, and the use made of 
allegory by second-century Christian writers, gnostics, Marcion and 
Montanists. From this survey he concludes that ‘at the end of the second 
century the Church had firmly rejected unhistorical literary criticism, 
allegorization and “prophetization” of Marcion, Valentinus and 
Montanus. The Bible was the Church’s book, and the Church had 
come to general agreement that the book was the inspired record of 
an historical revelation’ (p. 85). In his treatment of Clement and, 
especially, of Origen, Professor Grant seeks to steer a middle course 
between the extremes of judgment which may be exemplified, on the 
one hand, in Dean Farrer’s sawn by Grant in his preface) that ‘the 
foundations of Origen’s exegetic system are built upon the sand’; and, 
on the other, in the defence of Origen more recently undertaken by 
Pére de Lubac. Whereas for most Hellenistic allegorizers, Philo among 
them, the justification of the method rested on the assumption that the 
world and God’s revelation in it are essentially comprehensible to 
philosophical reason, the ‘Christian Platonists of Alexandria make use 
of Philonic ideas but take history more seriously’ (p. 104). Grant treats 
Origen as the source of diverging insights, all with some part to play 
in « Church’s attempt to understand the Biblical revelation, some 
not without their dangers of distorting its historical character, but all 
— to a ‘continuing conversation’ about the relation of history to 

ith (p. 112). 

thy oon book, a sequel to his study of Origen’s doctrine of 
tradition, takes us very much further into the substance of this continu- 
ing conversation, and, at least so far as Origen is concerned, brings to 
it a precision lacking in Grant’s more general statements. As the sub- 
title of his study suggests, the two books overlap not only in their 
concern with Origen, but also in their discussion of his ‘sources’. Even 
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in this latter respect Hanson’s treatment supplements Grant’s: the 
distinction between Rabbinic and Alexandrian (or Philonic) Jewish 
allegory is here well defended, and the different ways in which these 
procedures may have affected Christian exegesis are clearly separated. 

But much more than Grant's, Hanson’s concern is with Origen. 
In a detailed study of Origen’s views about the meanings of Scripture 
as well as of his actual exegetical procedure, the conclusion is gah 
allowed to emerge that ‘in one important respect Origen’s thought 
remained outside the Bible and never penetrated within it’ (p. 363): 
though soaked in the biblical text and accepting much of it as historical 
narrative, Origen sits lightly to the importance of history as the 
medium of God’s revelation. ‘He perilously reduces the significance of 
history, and with history of sacraments and of eschatology’ (p. 364). 
These conclusions seem to me to be firmly established by the evidence 
marshalled by Dr Hanson; they are not in the least weakened by the 
extravagant manner in which Dr Hanson sometimes allows himself to 
state them. (The rhetorical questions on p. 287, for instance, are 
rhetorical not only in not — an answer, but sheer rhetoric which 
makes an honest answer impossible.) The extent to which Origen’s 
attitude arose from philosophical views is scarcely touched on, though 
it might have merited some consideration. 

A number of minor points scattered among the ‘background’ studies 
call for question. Among these might be mentioned the suggestion, 
based on no more than two isolated scraps of evidence, that ‘some sort 
of observance of the other provisions of the Jewish law besides the 
moral ones was well rooted in the life of every (sic) Christian com- 
munity’ (pp. 297-298). The remark that ‘Irenaeus is the first writer to 
allegorize ie New Testament’ (p. 112) is literally true (if the definitions 
of ‘allegory’ and ‘typology’ given on p. 7 are accepted; they seem to 
me to obscure rather than to illuminate some of the main points at 
issue) ; but it obliterates the vital difference between Irenaeus’s exegesis 
of the New Testament and the gnostic procedures which he was com- 
bating. The latter are, perhaps eine not discussed by Dr 


Hanson, nor does he refer to Carola Barth’s study of this topic. Such 
extrinsic questions aside, Dr Hanson’s study will surely stand as a 
definitive account of Origen’s treatment of the Bible. 

R. A. Markus 


Tue OF THE Deap Sea Scroits. By J. M. Allegro. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

In many ways this book should fill a long-felt need. It is the story 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls once more—but this time told in pictures—a 
welcome change from the long series of rather grim little books in 
bright covers with which we have been surfeited. Everything even 
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remotely connected with the Qumran discoveries is presented here in 
clear and well-chosen photographs: the country with its monuments 
and shrines, the archeo mare pe and objects, the scrolls themselves, 
and above all the personalities involved in the discovery. Dr Allegro 
has taken full advantage of his unique opportunities, and his choice of 
material is shrewdly geared to the popular taste. A very brief descrip- 
tion of the sect is provided, in a somewhat dramatic style, together with 
well-rendered extracts from the Thanksgiving scroll. Dr Allegro’s 
assessment of the relationship between Qumran and Christianity is 
far more acceptable than in his earlier writings on the subject, but it 
still seems misleading to suggest that ‘Jesus affirmed that he was the 
object of their (the Sectarians’) search’ (p. 50). The book is beautifully 
produced. 
jB. 


Les PsAuMes COMMENTES PAR LA Bipte I-II. By Pierre Guichou. 

(Editions du Cerf.) 

REFLECTIONS ON THE Psatms. By C. S. Lewis. (Bles; 12s. 6d.) 
eepen his learning on the in order to nourish his piety. He 
wrestled long and hard with abstruse commentaries, only to i. the 
end of his studies that he was unable to regard the psalms as prayers at 
all; they had become for him mere objects of scientific investigation. 
Here, if anywhere, is a work designed to give the lie to this mis- 
chievous moral tale, for Pere Guichou achieves exactly that harmonious 
synthesis between technical competence and spirituality for which 
anyone seriously engaged in praying the psalter longs. The small size 
and cheapness of the two volumes has been achieved by omitting the 
actual text of the psalms, a procedure which the reviewer 
commends, since it places the volumes within the scope of the private 
buyer’s purse. The competence and uniformly good quality of. the 
notes has been achieved by adequate consultation of recent commen- 
taries, but far more by prolonged and penetrating study of the text of 
scripture. 

‘This commentary’, the author explains, ‘seeks only to determine the 
value of each psalm as a prayer, first in the mouth of the psalmist and 
of the Jewish people, then on the lips of Christ and of ourselves. . . .” 
In the notes, a each psalm of the hundred treated of is given 
two, three or four successive applications. First the literal sense is 
briefly explained, and then it is shown how the given becomes, 
what its divine author meant it to be from the oe e most perfect 
possible expression of Christ’s filial devotion on earth, of the Church’s 
after him, and of the individual Christian’s in him, the most perfect 
possible response, therefore, to the loving fatherhood of The 
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author has too much reverence to rely merely on his own words in 
explaining the basic attitudes of this filial reverence, and as far as 
possible uses the words of scripture. Thus a considerable portion of the 
commentary consists, as the title suggests, of judiciously selected 
quotations chiefly from the New Testament, showing the Christological 
application of the individual psalm. 

There is space, perhaps, for just one example of Pére Guichou’s 

method. Ps. xxvi, 2, runs: 

‘Examine me, Yahweh, probe into me, 

Put my kidneys and my heart to the test of fire.’ 
The comment in the literal section is: ‘God from whom nothing is 
hidden can examine him, test his conscience (his kidneys and his heart) 
by fire. He will see that the psalmist meditates ceaselessly on the love of 
God, always acts the truth, always observes the true rule of life laid 
down by God.’ In the Christological section Pére Guichou comments: 
“It is because the Father finds his Son holy, innocent and immaculate 
(Heb. vii, 26) that he takes perfect pleasure in him. “Thou art my 
beloved Son in whom I am well-pleased” (Luke iii, 22). Christ never 
ceases to think of the love of his Father, or to act the truth.’ And in the 
“ecclesiological’ section: ‘Having put off sinful man, and being clad 
in the New Man, Christ a ay + ari all in us (Col. iii, 9-11) we 
seg in his holiness and his irreproachable innocence before God, 

ing purified from all injustice.’ “There is no more condemnation for 

those who are in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. viii, 1; i Jn., i, 9). 

Thus a sort of Christian ‘midrash’ on each psalm is woven, chiefly 
out of New Testament texts. 

If one might venture a suggestion it would be that the author might 
have taken more advantage of recent work done on the ‘categories’ of 
the psalms, notably by Gunkel and Mowinckel. Even if their approach 
has Se and there to be modified, it is of the utmost importance for 
our understanding of the literal sense, that we should strive to recapture 
the Sitz-im-Lehen of the psalms, and determine the underlying attitude 
of the Laments, Hymns, ‘Enthronement psalms’, etc. This work would 
have been improved if the author had included in his introduction a 
brief explanation of the attitudes of Hebrew prayer underlying these 
types psalm. 

Dr C. S. Lewis’s approach is quite different. On the grounds that 
“the fellow-pupil can help more than the master because he knows less’ 
(p. 1) and is aware of difficulties which the expert has long since for- 
gotten, Dr Lewis explains: ‘In this book I write as one amateur to 
another, talking about difficulties I have met, or lights I have gained, 
when reading the Psalms, with the hope that this might at any rate 
interest, and sometimes even help, other inexpert readers’ (p. 2). The 
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author indicates many enlightening applications of the Psalms to 
contemporary society, and has a number of wise and helpful solutions 
to suggest to the sort of difficulties that occur to all of us (cursing in 
the Psalms, ‘self-righteousness’, avoiding the evil-doer, etc.). He is 
perhaps at his most rewarding when he explains what the psalms have 
meant to him in terms of contemplation and reference to Christ 
(‘second meanings’, p. 99 ff). 

It must be said, however, that in this book Dr Lewis sits very loose 
to his subject, and for whole pages at a time one feels that what he is 
saying, though always said beautifully and worth hearing, has only the 
most tenuous connection with the psalms. Thus on pp. 14-15 he enlarges 
eloquently on dishonest tax-collectors and other petty officials of the 
modern state. It is all sound trenchant stuff that does one’s heart good, 
but does it really deepen our knowledge of the psalms, or increase our 
ability to pray them? Moreover, the distinction between expert and 
amateur need not really, one feels, be quite so sharply defined. No one 
wants the Psalms, or the Bible peat , to be a preserve for ‘experts’, 
but even non-experts can acquire, with relatively little trouble nowa- 
days, an adequate working rere. 9 of the Semite’s world and the 
Semite’s thought-processes. In default of this Dr Lewis's treatment is 
occasionally misleading. For example he seems insufficiently aware that 
— for an Israelite meant an act of God far vaster in its scope, 

more elemental in its effect, than a mere process at law, while the 
term ‘righteous’ in our English versions really amounts to a translator’s 
apology for failing utterly to render what is, in fact, one of the richest 
of semitic concepts. A little more technical equipment could have 
been engaged, one feels, without impairing the refreshing sympathy 
of the author’s approach. 


JosepH BourkE, 0.P. 


PROPHET AND WITNESS IN JERUSALEM. A STUDY OF THE TEACHING OF 

Saint Luxe. By Adrian Hastings. (Longmans, 16s. od.) 

After reading this book, one is left with a somewhat confused 
impression. It ‘is intended for all those who are seriously interested 
in the New Testament’ (preface), but the material offered seems to be 
too much for the non-professional reader, and to skip over 
subjects which interest the scholar. The ‘refutation’ of F. Benoit's 
article on the first chapters of St Luke’s Gospel (pp. 21-22) is strikingly 
superficial. By touching upon innumerable topics of theology and 
exegesis of the Old and New Testament—such as the synoptic problem 
(p. 18 f.), Jerusalem in the Bible (p. 177), prophetism (p. 51), and many 
others—the author hardly finds time for a painstaking investigation 
of the handling of traditional material by Luke, so as to set forth Luke’s 
particular contribution to the Gospel-preaching. 
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No further proof is given for the statement (p. 25) that ‘it is highly 
probable that he knew St Matthew’s account of Jesus’s birth’. No 
mention is made of Conzelmann’s study: Die Mitte der Zeit. Studien zur 
Theologie des Lukas ae 1954) and the theme it deals with: the 
reinterpretation of eschatology by Luke. 

There are, however, many interesting suggestions and hypotheses 
(34, 37, 72, 104, 135), and both this and the enthusiasm of the author’s 
style make this first book full of promise for the future. 

J. G. Vink, 0.?. 


East AND West: EssAYS DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
Beta Horovitz. Edited by A. Altmann. (East and West Library; 


305. 

wy late Dr Béla Horovitz was an Austrian Jew of the very highest 
cultural attainments, who founded the Phaidon Press in Vienna, and 
dedicated his life to producing books on art. The works published were 
of consummate quality, and his publishing house became world famous, 
but he was forced to flee at immense personal loss before the German 
Anschluss, and continue his life’s work in London. Here he founded a 
second house, the East and West Library, the first aim of which was to 
publish in English translation the works of the greatest Jewish writers 
of all ages. In this beautifully produced memorial volume we are 

resented with a symposium of essays by the gifted circle of Jewish 
Friends whom he had gathered round him in the course of his life’s 
work. 

Himself a victim of the Nazi persecution, Dr Horovitz was intensely 
interested in problems of contemporary Judaism. Thus many of these 
essays are concerned with such problems. Dr M. Buber contributes an 
invaluable explanation of the contemporary significance of the 
Hasidim movement of which he is the leader. Dr S. H. Bergman traces 
the spiritual pilgrimage of the nineteenth-century Jewish philosopher, 
Hermann Cohen. Sir Leon Simon tells of Ahad Ha-Am’s dream of a 
renewed and revitalized Jewish diaspora, while Dr Bentwich considers 
the Hebrew University as a link between East and West. Dr D. 
Patterson describes the concept of tolerance evolved by the eighteenth- 
century philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, and Dr Alex Bein treats of 
modern anti-semitism and its place in the history of the Jewish question. 
Dr Horovitz’s other great interest, the sphere of humanistic culture, is 

resented by a distinguished essays, notably from Professor 
eae on the Jewish novelist Franz Kafka, from Dr N. Wieder on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Karaite methods of exegesis, and from 
Dr A. Altmann, the editor, on Franz Rosenweig’s concept of history. 
One feels that it is a privilege to be vouchsafed, through the pages of 
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this book, a glimpse of the cultural interests of this distinguished circle 
of Jewish philosophers and humanists. 
JoserH Bourke, 0.P. 


Tue CHURCH IN THE Dark Aces. By Henri Daniel-Rops. (Dent; 42s.) 

As an historian M. Daniel-Rops has been compared to Mr Hilaire 
Belloc. The present volume is a translation of his L’Eglise des Temps 
Barbares, published nine years ago and his most important siadle 
contribution to history. Like the rest of his studies in the history of 
Catholicism it will primarily appeal to those who hold that the Faith 
is Europe and that Europe is the Faith. Some who read it will be » 
depressed by the occasional factual inaccuracies, the odd omissions and 
the flights of pure fancy. But no one can doubt the literary skill shown 
in the splendours of French rhetoric, the unflagging verve, and the 
determination to put most stress on those truths most commonly 
neglected. With all this there goes a repeated emphasis on the signifi- 
cance and the responsibility of the individual. It is all in fact a great 
contrast to Mr Dawson’s Making of Europe which covers very approxi- * 
mately the same period. Still, fortunately, the unity of Catholicism has 
never implied a uniformity in historical approach. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 


HELLENISM: THE History oF A (Home University 

Library; Oxford University Press; 7s. 6d.) 

All scholars will be encouraged by the fact that this book was 
commissioned and planned in the spring of 1914 and finished in 1958. 
Dr Toynbee has ¥ ae had his detractors and at the moment they 
seem to be in the fashion. But this small book shows him once again 
as the greatest of living historians. In 234 pages he surveys Hellenic 
civilization from about 1000 B.c. to the conversion of the Roman 
— Inevitably when the scope is so vast there is plenty of room 
both for disagreement and criticism. For example, I doa challe: 
the statement that the Christian martyrs ‘were recruited surprisi 
from the lower middle class’. In fact they would seem to have been 


- drawn primarily from the town proletariate (including the slave 


proletariate) from some of the upper class; Felicitas and Vibia 
Perpetua are a perfect example of this combine. Again I should hold 
that the descent of Lincoln or Cologne from the Greek city states 
through a Roman colonia is a very tenuous one. So too many other 
readers will make parallel criticisms from their own lines of interest. 


’ But no one who studies this book without bias can fail to recognize its 


massed erudition, its concise charity and its wise maturity. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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A Frorentine Portrait. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (Sheed and 

Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

It was high time that a new life of St Philip Benizi, the most glorious 
of the Servite saints, should appear. In all its 726 years the Order of 
Our Lady’s Sorrows has produced no greater figure than the doctor- 
turned-friar who became successively a lay-brother, a priest, the fifth 
General of the Order and almost an eighth Founder. He has always 
outshone the rest in the Order’s list of saints. More has been written 
about him than about all the rest together. His picture has been 
painted by at least eight masters 2a seg Perugino, Andrea del Sarto 
and Carlo Dolci), his memory has been kept alive both by an intense 
devotion within the Order and by hagiographers in an uninterrupted 
series. But the last serious life to appear in English was that of Father 
Soulier, 0.s.M., published in 1885 and long out of print. Mr Wyndham 
Lewis had a task worthy of his skill, a dolines to his artistry in words 
knowledge of thirteenth-century Italy. He has succeeded 

ably. 

Historically he has based the work on Soulier, Pazzaglia and Rossi, 
the best authorities. His method, of course, is his own, as individual as 
Del Sarto’s. He sees and pious of his a 
background supplied is own literary and historic insights, with a 
knowledge, in this ling of perception, wider than yet He has, for 
instance, an insistent consciousness of Dante which runs through the 
book like a leit motif and gives a tone to the whole theme which 
previous biographers (even Pazzaglia) have missed. 

The test of a biographer of St Philip is whether he has caught the 
blend of dynamic energy and personal sanctity which made him at one 
and the same time a true spiritual son of the self-effacing Founders and 
(obviously) their hero. Mr Wyndham Lewis passes this test with 
honours. His portrait catches the likeness and preserves the proportion. 
In composition and grouping, rarer virtues, he excels. Fascinating 
characters fill the background and surround the saint, but there is 
never any doubt that they are mere accessories. The great figure of a 
great Servant of Mary stands out, clear and inspiring. This is a perma- 
nent book. 

V.M.N. 


From Ape To ANGEL. By H. R. Hays. (Methuen; 36s.) 

This book by an American author is indeed, as its publisher claims, 
the first popular introduction to social anthropology and if objections 
are raised to it by members of the British ‘school I hope that one of 
them will be inspired to write a better one. 

It has become conventional in the last twenty years to distinguish 


between cultural (American) and social (English) anthropology. The 
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distinction corresponds broadly to the English interest in the analysis 
of social forms and the relations of social institutions as opposed to the 
greater interest in America in the action of society upon the individual 
and the ways in which he adapts himself to or reacts against the society 
in which he is born. Although there have been signs of late that this 
division of interest may soon have no such national reference, Mr Hays 
would have done well to have taken cognizance of it. In the nineteenth 
century and until the end of the 1914-18 war there were really only 
anthropologists. After the war, with Malinowski’s insistence upon the 
functional method of analysis and Radcliffe-Brown’s conversion to the 
French (Durkheimian) school of sociology, the English began to draw 
apart. Rich opportunities for field-work in the 1920's and 30's 
combined with a sense that social anthropology was to be a scientific 
discipline, produced a mass of detailed analyses of primitive societies 
unequalled anywhere else. This whole period Mr Hays dismisses in a 
page. He writes interestingly and anecdotally about the nineteenth 
century and the interests and controversies which engaged the anthro- 
pologists of the time. Towards the end of his book where he is con- 
cerned with developments, chiefly in theory, since the late war, he is 
again good and has been able to summarize remarkably and suitably 
for a book of this nature, the contributions of such writers as Levi- 
Strauss in France and Talcott Parsons in America. For these things the 
book is to be recommended. 


Why does it seem so wrong-headed in Mr Hays to say, as he does, 
after listing all the senior anthropologists in England, that they have 
initiated no new trends, made no advance? The answer lies perhaps in 
what Mr Hays understands by theory. For him, it is clear, a theory is 
something devised by a theoretician, it is something recognizably 
different from practice. Talcott-Parsons, for example, is, and no one 
would be concerned to deny it, a theoretician whose contribution lies 
in his ability to meditate upon the nature of society and of man in 
society. There is a line of such theoreticians going back through the 
ages. But the strength and originality of English social anthropology 
lies in its reliance upon the implicit. Gestures may be made here and 
there to Durkheim or Radclifte-Brown but the value of this or that 
particular field monograph lies in the significant selection and the 
significant arrangement of the facts as they are understood by one 
mind. Professor Evans-Pritchard (who was not, incidentally, a pupil of 
Radcliffe-Brown, who.in turn was not Oxford trained) in his Witch- 
craft Among the Azande makes no claim that he is telling us about the 
nature of society, morality nor even witchcraft in general. Nevertheless 
we participate in his understanding of Zande life and come away with 
a wider comprehension of our own actual morality all the more subtle 
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for being implied only. Professor Gluckman’s account of Barotse law 
is not over given to cheowetical statements about primitive law: from 
his presentation of the facts a better understanding is derived which in 
turn enriches future accounts and analyses of other societies. There 
have in fact been remarkable changes and developments in English 
social anthropology over the last twenty-five years and they are 
advances in understanding and in ability to communicate. They are 
advances in theory if it is appreciated that for the social anthropologist 
ay and the refinement of theory is implicit in the very handling of 

cts. 

The book closes with a chapter which would have us look forward 
to a new world where anthropologists will sit in the councils of the 
nations to advise on folk-ways. I should prefer to think that if social 
anthropology can set itself any such moral end, that end is an educated 
world in which such fantasies of science fiction are not necessary. 

For the rest, Ape to Angel is written in flat prose with a tendency to 
racy cliché, but it is gaily presented and well illustrated. 

Davip Pocock 


THe CONSECRATED Urn. By Bernard Blackstone. (Longmans; 45s.) 
Mr Blackstone’s book is an ambitious one; it sets out to examine 
the ideas of growth and form as they manifested themselves in Keats’s 
poems. ‘Keats’s poetry’, he says, ‘presents a constant pattern: the urn, 
the artefact, standing in the midst of a floral context.’ For Mr Black- 
stone, the most illuminating approach to the poems is that which sees 
‘the power of the urn—form—spreading outwards into the processes 
of nature—growth’. He has admirably eschewed both the school of 
criticism which regards Keats’s poems as merely a gifted deployment of 
sensuous imagery, and also that which views Keats as an unfulfilled 
poet who died before emotion had made any real contact with ideas 
in his verse. Mr Blackstone is primarily concerned with showing the 
development and complexity of Keats’s philosophy—a philosophy 
which sprang from the poems themselves rather than plodded alongside 
them. As a jumping-off ground, Erasmus Darwin, another doctor- 
poet, is compared with Keats, but the comparison is made to indicate 
the differences between the two poets rather than the similarities. For 
Darwin, poetry was based on reason and subject to reason; it was 
neither a deep and hidden source of power in the poet’s imagination 


nor a way of knowledge which transcended man’s rational faculty. - 


Darwin’s beliefs were, therefore, at odds with those of Romantic 
poets such as Coleridge and Keats himself. It was for the Romantics 
to find again ‘the true voice of feeling’ and to recover the sense of ‘the 
shaping spirit of imagination’. The purpose of Mr Blackstone’s book 


is to present poetry as ‘the expression of reality superior . . . to the - 
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myth’. Where Darwin sought systems, Keats observed nature and 
men; Keats searched for pot (a search which took him into many 
dark places), he did not try to impose it. 


This desire for truth and — led him to exalt ‘negative capability’, 
that state which Mr Blackstone describes as when ‘the mind is not wary 
but aware dips without prejudice into the total process as it flows, 
submits itself to a pattern which may or may not reveal itself’. This 
attitude was something very different from vacuous passivity; it 
demanded a difficult self-surrender and an attentiveness before the 
object. In Keats’s Letters we find this cast of mind explained and 
vindicated. Like so many poets, he felt himself to be a chameleon, 
fluctuating from one mood to another, constantly in a state of becoming 
rather than being. In a letter which he wrote to his brother George in 
1818, he said, ‘Some think me middling, others silly, others foolish— 
everyone thinks he sees my weak side against my will, when in truth it is 
with my will—I am content to be thought all this because I have in my 
own breast so great a resource’. Keats's strength lay in his complete 
awareness of his own apparent lack of steadfastness. He knew that 
beneath all the varying moods, emotions and ideas, his own identity 
lay unassailed and, indeed, invulnerable. 

Mr Blackstone gives a useful and scholarly account of the influence 
of the Neo-Platonists and Hermetic philosophers on Keats’s thought, 
but he is at his best, I think, when, untrammelled by annotations and 
influences, he is examining the poems themselves. He is particularly 
illuminating on Endymion and Hyperion. Of the mature insight mani- 
fested in the following lines from Endymion, 


grievous feud 


Hath led thee to this Cave of Quietude’, 


Mr Blackstone writes, ‘He has come, at twenty-three, to an under- 
standing which few men reach at twice those years. He has tasted the 
quality of the peace that passes all understanding, the which lies 
in full acceptance of what is.’ Such insight necessitated great suffering 
and there were few kinds of pain and affliction which Keats was not 


- familiar with. To have a glimpse of peace does not mean that one can 


automatically sustain a sense of peace in one’s own life. He was soon 
to learn not only the two sorts of anguish most calculated to wound a 
poet fatally—unreciprocated love and almost complete public hostility 
to his poetry—but also the pain which is inseparable from artistic effort 
itself{—the arduous search es language which will not contaminate 


the vision, the appropriation of images which will enhance not distort 
teality. Through his own personal griefs and sickness and through his 
unceasing struggle to unite the abstracting and sensuous powers of his 
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imagination, Keats, before he died, arrived at a stage where he under- 
stood by affinity, ‘the agony, the strife of human hearts’. Of the heart- 
broken letters to Fanny Brawne, Mr Blackstone says, ‘we watch passion 
wees sensibility’. “Warp’ is, I think, the wrong word. Keats was 
scarred by his iences, certainly, but he was not warped or twisted 
permanently. If he had been, he could never have achieved that joyful 
union of growth and form, movement and stillness, excitement and 
peace, which we find in the great Odes. 


Mr Blackstone sees the Odes as ‘a poetry of impermanence, of © 


owth and flowering and decay, before it is a poetry of form. And 

ie it is a mara form, ri form is Platonic: it exists above the 
circle of courses. Keats moves through im: to permanence.’ 
This is perceptive criticism and provides the only sensible explanation 
of such lofty abstract statements as “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty’. 
It was the Platonic cast of Keats’s mind which enabled him to reconcile 
the apparent contraries in the universe and in human experience. It is 
interesting, then, to note that when Mr Blackstone examines the 
working of the creative faculty in Keats, he uses a language that is 
almost Thomist—‘Power resides in the correct exercise of the rage 
proper to each being at each particular stage of his growth’. 
triumph of Keats, a triumph which Mr Blackstone brilliantly demon- 
strates in this stimulating and learned book, is that he achieved, while 
still so young, a balance of genius and character which placed him 
among those rare men 

*, .. to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest.’ 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear FATHER EpiTor, 

Will you allow me to make some observations about Fr Joseph 
Bourke’s stimulating article on The Unity of the Old Testament in your 
July-August number? I am not directly concerned with the substance 
of the article, in which Fr Bourke admirably employs all the authority 
of modern scholarship to support the thoroughly traditional view that 
the essential nucleus of the Old Testament is God’s two-fold covenant, 
with Israel on Sinai and with David on Sion. 

What I would like to question here is the advice which Fr Bourke 

ives ‘those who are embarking on serious and constructive reading of 
. Old Testament’. When such a person asks where he should begin, 
he should be told ‘emphatically not at the beginning’. He should 
begin with the two nuclear points, the two covenants just referred to. 
But surely it is not the natural procedure to begin the study of any 
subject at the heart of the matter. No one would suggest that mensa, 
mensa, mensam, is the nucleus of the Latin uage, but that is where 
most of us began our study of it. We usually begin books, even those 
we intend to read seriously and constructively, at the beginning, with 
the Introduction and Chapter 1, without supposing that the author 
will there reveal to us straight away the point of his story or the kernel 
of his lesson. 

Why should it be different with the Old Testament? The beginner 
who is as yet quite unfamiliar with it will not, I think, be well served 
by being set in medias res on Sinai and on Sion. He must be led there 
slowly, not transported by angels like the body of St Catherine. 

It seems to me that the beginner must begin by making himself 
familiar, in a general and confessedly superficial way with the Old 
Testament as a whole. That is to say, he must read it through from 
beginning to end—not necessarily of course keeping rigidly to the 
present order of books—at least two or three times, before he is ready 


- to appreciate Fr Bourke’s suggested course of study which works out 


from the nucleus. 

This preparatory work clearly takes a long time, anything from 
three should also on the student a more 
or less continuous suspension of judgment, a willingness to keep on 
teading without always understanding very much of what he reads, 
especially at the beginning. And it requires an openness of mind and of 
sympathy to the strange and very different worlds of the sacred writers. 

I do not differ from Fr Bourke, if what he is suggesting is that a 
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course of instruction in the Old Testament should begin with the 

covenant nucleus. But I think it important to bear in mind that pupils 
t 


will not profit as much as they from such a course, if they have 
not already begun to prepare themselves for it by beginning and 
Yours sincerely, 
EpmunpD Hitt, o.p. 


Fr BOURKE WRITES: 

‘I feel that the difference between the Old Testament and a Latin 
is more profound, more immediately important, and more 
| mano in its consequences for Bible study than Fr Hill apparently 
supposes. I was not suggesting a course of instruction. I was trying to 
in how the tangled complex of traditions which we call the 
Ol Testament accumulated over the centuries, and what effect this 
ought to have on our study of it. Only in the most superficial sense can 
the Old Testament be regarded as “a book” at all or studied as such. 
And why any student should be condemned to a preliminary sentence 
of three to five years’ enforced superficiality, sitet se “a more or less 

continuous suspension of judgment”, I cannot imagine.’ 
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